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Educational Films 
Shown Here? 


Those students who de- 
sire sex education courses 
missed an opportunity Fri- 
day, February 5 to obtain 
superior instruction. Visual 
aids were used in an attempt 
to clarify some of the more 
confusing details contained 
in a marriage manual. Indi- 
cations are that if written 
instructions are so difficult 
to follow they might well 
provide the answer to the 
population explosion. See the 


Number 16 


. With what will William Kunstler concern 
himself when he speaks at Hartnell Col= 


lege on Wednesday, February 17, 1970. next showing of Student 
The best way to find out is to attend. Films in the “Take One” 
Place: Hartnell College Men's Gym. RE for further develop- 
Time: 8 Pp. Me Student made films are 


Admission: $1 with ASB card; $2 w/out. 


HARTNELL ACTORS BEST 


a series of short subjects 
spliced together to provide 
approximately two hours of 
viewing pleasure. 

Next showing will be Fri 
day, February 12, 1991; 
7 p.m. in the student lounge. 


Hartnell Thespians are the 
best in the west! ‘“‘Tevya and 
His Daughters” won the jun- 
ior college ACTF event in 
all the areas of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada and Hawaii. 

In addition to junior col- 

-leges they also had to com- 
pete against 15 four-year col- 
leges. 

Other plays were present- 
ed by Fresno, Mills and Cab- 


particular play was about 
blood, guts and war. 
Fresno came up with a 


very recent play The 


Night Thoreau Spent in Jail’’. 
Two other colleges in com- 
petition are also presenting 
the same play. Thus to solve 
the problem these three col- 
leges will participate against 
each other to see who delivers 
the best performance. 
Hartnell was well treated 


A completely new program 

will be presented. 
Admission: $1.00 with 

ASB card; $1.50 without. 


« 


Special Report, an 
investigation wetter oe an 
"irrational" murder 
is one of the up-com= 


ing Student made films 
included in "Take-One" 
series, 


.tillo Colleges. 

Mills presented “Goat Is- 
land” a play about an 
escaped prisoner who goes 
to take care of a lost friend’s 
three daughters. 

“We Bombed in New Hav- 
en’? was Cabrillo’s play. This 


New Play ‘Cast 


Auditions for the y. of "The Glass 
j Menagerie" were:helid Monday evening in 
the "Little Theater". 

This play, written by Tennessee Wil- 
liams is scheduled to premier around 

the middle of March. 

ul "Tomtt, the narrator,. is also one of 

4 the characters in the play and will be 
portrayed by Randy Pybas. 

The lonely life of Tom's ippled 
sister, “Laura", with her glass mena~ 
gerie, will be played by Christy Tur- 
ano. 

The confused mother of "Tom and 
Laura", always trying to make a 
better life for them, is "Amanda", 
portrayed by Ann Jones. 

Rocco Tavani will fill the role 


of "Jim", the gentleman caller. 


at Foothill College. Mr. Ulrici 
commented, ‘‘We were consid- 
ered the sentimental favorite. 
All the other plays were mod- 
ern and very arty, but “Tevya” 
was very ‘grass-roots’ in fla- 


XN 


Art Film 
Series 


Winner of the Cannes 
Film Festival and the 
International Jury 
Prize in 1956 and 195% 
Ingmar Bergman's film 
"The Seventh Seal" is 
to be shown Bete! 
February ll, 1971 in 
the student lounge. 

Admission: ASB card 
or $1 per person. 

Time: 7:30 p. Me 


From USC student film of a cowboy who uses 
the city as his OWn..ecccese 


PAVED PRAIRIE 


NEEDLES 


“by Nichols 


Tete pr at ty 


CHAVEZ: HERO OR VILLAIN? 


A writer can dodge issues 
and most generally get away 
with it; however, there is 
ONE CRITIC that he can 
never fool, himself. I cannot 
stress the fact that YOU 
should “get yo? fingers in 
the butter” and stay out of 
the kitchen myself. Sooner 
or later this column had to 
touch on that most touchy 
of issues, Mr. Chavez. Be- 
sides I am only a writer this 
year and our editor is re- 
sponsible for what is in the 
PANTHER SENTINEL so he 
is left with two alternatives. 
Refuse the copy or sandbag 
Room 13 and buy plenty of 
bandages. Right on Les. 

With a very sharp needle 
I will insert this little tale 
into the reader’s veins, QUOTE 
“Several farmers are seated 
at one of our local steak 
houses that also serves as a 
vegetable brokerage place. A 
salesman from a very large 
machine firm is with them 
and we open with his state- 
ment, ‘Gentlemen the type 
machines you are talking a- 
bout are in the advanced 
stages of development but 
machines of this nature that 
can eliminate hand crews are 
fantastically expensive.’ The 
spokesman for the farm group 
now answers, ‘Can this fan- 
tastically expensive machine 
talk back, strike or wave flags 
at us?’ The salesman of course 
answers ‘No, it cannot talk 
or strike, only work.’ ‘Then 
build the s.o.b. and to hell 
with the cost,’ is the reply.” 
UNQUOTE’ 

Now this little story has 
made the rounds at Hartnell 
and most of the local pubs 
and got a great deal of laughs. 
To me it is no laughing mat- 
ter; indeed, it is probably 
very true and very tragically 
one of the last nails to go 
into the coffin that was once 
“The Old Salinas Valley”. 

For I remember the early 
1950’s when there were so 
many people working in the 
sheds that arrangements be- 
tween companies allowed for 
three different lunch breaks 
so the people could get in 
a restaurant and eat. I rem- 
ember the bars on Market 
Street that had to have six 
or seven bartenders on week- 
end nights to serve to people. 
Most of them are long since 
broke and one bartender now 
serves beer to the occassional 
customer. : 

This was caused by the 
vacuum cooling process, field 
packing and the cardboard 
cartons. Thousands of people 
just simply evaporated into 
thin air. I remember the cot- 
ton fields. around Earlimart, 
Pixely and Vixalia when. the 
fields were filled with peopter 
Now one sees the machines 


only and the people are long 
gone. I remember the South- 
ern Pacific depot in Salinas 
in 1950 when the time card 
rack had eighty timecards (I 
worked there then). Now 10 
highly skilled clerks and half 
a dozen computors are all 
that one. sees. 

I know personally many 
farmers in the San Joaquin 
who lived in shacks and could 
afford but three new shirts 
a year. Now these farmers 
live in 50 to 90 thousand 
dollar homes and have swim- 
ming pools in their yards. 


Machines Made the Difference 


Only a fraction of the orig- 
inal numbey to be sure for 
tge kuttke 


the little guys that couldn’t 
go to machines were gobbled 
up by those who survived. 

I realize that to try to 
hold back progress is like 
trying to stop the Salinas 
River with a bucket of sand 
but that doesn’t make it any 
less tragic. 

Mr. Chavez cannot be 
blamed for. the machines 
because eventually they would 
have arrived with or without 
him, but no one can deny 
that he has hurried up the 
process greatly. I feel his 
move will win simply be- 
cause “‘he will make people 
aware”’ that field workers are 
not the happy guitar playing 
contented people that many 
would have us believe. In 
all likely-hood farm workers 
will go into the NFLA where 
they should have been 20 
years ago. His victory will 
also include other things. 


The little farmers will 
just fade away, farms that 
were handed down to sons 
by families that crawled on 
their hands and knees plant- 
ing the eucalyptus trees that 
kept the whole place from 
blowing away. Some will sur- 
vive but, most will not have 
the money to compete and 
the giant conglomorates will 
move in (or haven’t they 
already?), 

And what about the un- 
educated field worker that 
gets replaced, well he will 
follow the cotton pickers 
wherever they went. There 
will be survivors of course 
and they will probably make 
five times as much as they 
do now, there simply won’t 
be as many of them that’s all. 

Mr. Chavez is very aware 
of all this and even claims 
that some grape machines are 
now doing 100% of the work. 
I find this hard to believe 
but he is more certainly qual- 
ified on that subdject than 
I am so will have to go along 


EDITORIAL OPINION ' 


Dangerous to Hear Kunstler? 


In these modern times 
many of us measure intel- 
ligence in ability to learn or 
to express knowledge. 

Another, not frequently 
mentioned aspect of intel- 
ligence is that practiced by 
the military, not only of our 
country, but the military or- 
ganizations of every other 
nation on earth. 

The greatest failure of any 
military commander is that 
of not knowing enemy cap- 
abilities and opportunities. 

Recent editions of our lo- 
cal city newspaper have con- 
tained letters-to-the-editor pro- 
testing the coming appearance _ 
of “‘civil-liberties-oriented”’ at- 
torney William Kunstler. 

I want to hear this man 
speak. I have serious doubts 
he will say anything damaging 
to my trends of thought. 

After all, I’m exposed daily 
to college instructors’ who 
have the same liberal minds. 

I try to predict answers to 


(Needles: Cont'd) 


with him. Will history treat 
Mr. Chavez as the hero who 
saved his people or as the 
villain who brought them dis- 
aster? I’m afraid we are going 
to have to wait a few years 
for the answer to that one. 

I’m going to let the reader 
speculate on that one for 
tight now I’ve got my own 
problems. I just heard a rm- 
mor (very reliable source) 
that the boss man (Mr. Paul 
Johnson) is getting a machine 


to replace me. 

Has anyone an extra 
wrench that I can jam the 
damn thing with before it 
proves smarter than me? 

GWN 


questions which will get me 
acceptable grades in the sub- 
jects I’m required to take 
from instructars I consider 
to be phonies and any other 
derogatory term applicable. 

For instance, I must sit 
in a class on civilization and 
listen to an instructor crit- 
icize the “barbarism” of the 
police. I must evaluate his 


’ opinions on police “brutality” 


while I consider the fact that 
this is the type of phony 
who wouldn’t carry a gun 
but would hide behind the 
hired badges of such as 
“Wyatt Earp” and others of 
his “‘fast-gun ilk’’. 

These phonies are now the 
ones who are supporting the 
likes of William Kunstler and 
the attack on law enforce- 
ment and our courts of justice. 

In the military trend of 
knowing your “enemy and 
his capabilities’ I want to 
hear William Kunstler. I ser- 


iously doubt he will convert- 


me to a supporter of the 
“Chicago 7”. Nor, do I fear 
he can make me believe he 
deserves anything less than 
the “4 years and 13 days” 
sentence to jail on 24 counts 
of contempt resulting from 
his “vociferous defense” of 
his CLIENTS’ 

I want to know how this 
man thinks. Only through 
knowledge of the enemy can 
he be successfully defeated. 

It is not just Kunstler and 
my “civilized” teacher for 
whom I have objections. There 
is also the Writirg teacher 
whose requirement includes 
my purchase of a book written 
by Joan Baez. 


Baez’s greatest claim to 
infamy is her refusal to pay 
income taxes pertinent to the 


“Indo-China” war expenses, 

As a veteran of 4 years in 
Indo-China (Viet Nam area) 
who has served with many 
well-educated Vietnamese 
seeking freedom from com- 
munistic rule, I cannot vol- 
untarily nor conscientiously 
support Joan Baez’s opinions, 
Ivery much regret the ninety- 
five cents I had to spend for 
her book for my “composi- 
tion” class. But, if through - 
this course I can better know 
the enemy and the action 
necessary to facilitate his/her 
destruction, the money will 
have been well spent. 

Let us hope we can also 
learn from William Kunstler’s 
appearance on the Hartnell 
College campus the best route 
or method of combatting his 
thoughts as well as those 
of my “civilized” and “‘com- 
position” instructors. 


The 
Lowe-Down 


DING-DONG: Does the name 
“Rocky” Thompson ring a 
bell? He was the Hartnell 
football player who once sat 
in the last row of Dr. Howard 
Braverman’s History of West- 
ern Civilization 4B class. Re- 
cently, the New York Giants 
plucked out the famous swift 
running player. Furthermore, 
he even made the February 
8th issue of Time magazine. 
WE WENT TO A PARTY: 
While no gripes were made 
by either the ‘‘Panther Sen- 
tinel” or the Alternative 
staffs, $136.50 was quickly 
squeezed out of the hospi- 
tality account for 18 dinners 
on Thursday, February 4, 
1971. Purpose of the dinner 
was to strengthen ties be- 
tween the Board of Trustees 
and ASB Commissioners. 
SPEAKING OF GIRLS: Ken 
Holback, director of student 
personnel activities sure knows 
how to select them. After 
being a faculty secretary for 
4% years and the ASB sec- 
retary in 1965 (no wonder all 
the records were lost), single 
pretty 5’4” Jeannette McDon- 
ald was selected to replace 
Kathy Benadom, now at home 
babysitting. 

THEY’VE DONE IT AGAIN: 
At 1:00 p.m. last Monday 
afternoon, students lined the 
corridors for report cards. 


For the third time in a row, 
Nancy A. Foster’s report card 
was fouled up. Nancy, who 
has a 3.8 gpa, has the same 
name as a girl who enrolled 
at Hartnell four years ago. 
Apparently the person who 
feeds the computer insists 
on giving her that girl’s num- 
ber. Nancy now has 78% 
units when she is supposed 
to have 54. Keep up the good 
work, Nancy! , 
TAXES: Rehabilitating crim- 
inals is society’s problem, and 
in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, Monterey County 
taxpayers took $60,000 out 
of their pockets to feed its 
prisoners. 


(Cont'd Pg 3, Col 1) 


INTO RELIGION... 


VETERAN STUDIES DIVINITY 


by Les Hall 


“I worried for a while 
about my ability to address 
a congregation. I was too 
self-conscious, afraid of using 
the wrong words,” said Frank- 
lin Sellers. 

Mr. Sellers, retired service- 
man, full-time Hartnell stu- 
dent is studying courses nec- 
essary for the ministry. 

“It is rather a change from 
duties which included every- 
thing from rifleman to First 
Sergeant,” Mr. Sellers con- 
tinued, “But, it was while 
in the service that I felt the 
call.” 

“Td felt that if a person 
wanted to be a minister, 
wanted to help others to a 
better life, one should divest 
himself of bad habits. We are 
all sinners and there’s not 
a lot one can do about that, 
but bad habits can be cor- 
rected. 

“It was 1959 when I learn- 
ed I could speak loudly e- 
nough to address a congrega- 
tion. In my. church, we have 
to. testify, give testimony to 
our sins. It’s a form of con- 
fession. My bad habit, smok- 
ing, was overcome through 
the strength I gained there. 
I'd not been able to quit, 
but there telling my people 
about my problem, I got 
down on my knees and pray- 
ed out loud. I’d never been 
able to pray out loud in 


public before. I was able to. 


quit smoking at that’ moment 
and I’ve not smoked since,” 
Mr. Sellers calmly stated. 

Entering the army upon 
completing high school, Mr. 
Sellers served three years in 
Europe before returning home 
to marry his high school sweet- 
heart. 


(Lowe-Hown - cont'd) 
BELIEVE IT: Remember Ra- 
punzel, the girl with the long- 
est hair? Rapunzel strikes 
again at Hartnell College! She 
is Rosemary Laird, a sopho- 
more, who has never once 
cut her hair. Rarely does one 
find such a unique person 
with such charming, in fact, 
four-and-a-half feet brown, 


lustrous hair flowing down 
her back at a junior college. 
Rosemary plans to wed stu- 
dent and tutor coordinator 
Mike Gould on Sunday, June 
20, 1971, at the Good Shep- 
herd Church in Corral de 
Tierra. 

OR NOT: Former KDON 
News Director, Mark Bragg, 
has filed an application with 
the Monterey County Office 
of Education. He wants to be 
a swinging board member of 
the Hartnell College District. 
The voters will have to de- 
cide for themselves on April 
20, 1971, Mark. 


Franklin Sellers pre- 
pares for religious 
role, 


as proper ways to make a bed, 
or clean a rifle to maintaining 
a vehicle. 

“A leader has to instruct 
his men in behavior, whether 
it is in formation or individual 
conduct when a man in on a 
pass. 

“T found that the army 
requires a man to know a 
multitude of subjects and if 
one is to rise a grade one 
must be able to teach, even 
the more complicated sub- 
jects. And one doesn’t need 
a degree, either!” 

Lean and muscularly hard, 


It was during his years 
in service, rising through the 
various enlisted grades that 
Mr. Sellers learned to talk 
to crowds, a necessary duty 
which falls on the shoulders 
of all leaders of military units. 

“TI found that I could not 
only talk to my men, but I 
could teach them, too. The 
military service requires lead- 
ers of units from squad size 
on up — to instruct their 
men in everything from gen- 
eral housekeeping chores, such 


... AND OUT 


well-dressed, quiet; very per- 
sonable and open in his con- 
versation, Mr. Sellers inspires 
a feeling of confidence and 
well-being in his audience. 

When conversation turned 
to other problems around the 
country, the Chicano prob- 
lem, the Black Panthers, the 
Manson Family, Mr. Sellers 
agreed that prejudice — ra- 
cial and social as well as 
economic — were all problems 
which will take time and edu- 
cation to obliterate. 

“Too many people are 

looking back,” Mr. Sellers 
said, ‘“That’s not where the 
solutions will be found. ‘When- 
ever a problem arises and one 
looks back one sees things 
only as they used to be. 
And that’s more complicat- 
ing.” 
As a Platoon Sergeant and 
later as a First Sergeant, Mr. 
Sellers became more deeply 
involved in the problems of 
character guidance and educa- 
tion of his subordinates. 

“It was then that I found 
I could not only teach, but 
that I could understand the 
problems of others and coun- 
sel them in their efforts to 
improve.” 

More than twenty years 
of helping solve the problems 
of others has prepared Frank- 
lin Sellers, Divinity student, 
for his new life. Deep. in- 
sight and the calm approach 
of one who has knowledge of 
his faith and faith in his 
knowledge will permit this 
shepherd to betfer tend his 
flock. 


ot De SEE 


VA has eliminated 
its 0.5 percent fund- 
ing fee on guaranteed 
and direct loans to 
post-Korean vets. 


GIRL CHANGES MIND 


Poverty, ‘Chastity and Obe- 
dience — these are three vows 
which all nuns are required to 
make. 

Luckily for one girl, they 
were not made. 


“I had to face it: I de- 
cided not to go in because 
that would have been the 
dumbest thing for me to do!” 

With these words, 18-year- 
old Hartnell freshman, Vicky 
Dalaga (fictitious name) jus- 
tified in an hour interview 
why she decided to leave her 
religious life as a nun. 

A short, Filipino-Chinese 
girl with vibrant face and 
expressive eyes, Vicky pos- 
sessed an avid desire to be- 
come a nun while attending 
St. Mary’s Catholic School 
in Salinas. A nun motivated 
her to attend the aspiranture 
Our Lady of Perpetual Helv 


in St. Louis, Missouri. This 
was a small high school for 
girls interested in becoming 
nuns. 

What response did Vicky 
receive from her family about 
attending this aspiranture? 
“My mother was overprotec- 
tive. She kept saying that this 
is going to be for the rest of 
your life, so you better make 
sure you make the right de- 
cision! My dad was always 
encouraging; but my older 
brother, he said, ‘No, you 
teally shouldn’t go. Youdon’t 
know that much about life 

. -not so many girls should 
be nuns!’ 

“But I thought I’d try 
it out,” said Vicky who re- 
calls picking strawberries dur- 
ing the summer to earn her 
tuition and plane fare back 


(See GIRL, pg 4 col 3) 


Roving Reporter 


opposing William Kunstler's Hartnell 
appearance? 


Jacque Woods: I agree 
with the people who 
are opposing Mr.Kuns- 
tler. I don't feel 
he should be paid by 
student funds for a 
cause that is against 
this country. 


Mike Gutteriez: Any-= 
one who feels that 
they may have a valid 
reason for speaking 
should be allowed to. 
A few years ago Dick 
Gregory spoke and he 
wasn't opposed. by 
haying Kunstler speak, 
it shows equality. 


Greg Rodriguez: My 
opinion of these peo- 
ple is that they are 
ignorant to the pre- 
sent happening. If 
they don't realize 
the problem (Chicago 
Seven), we shall be 
in mass confusion. 


Nick Brooks: Closed 
minded and bias not 
to mention childish. 


Dennis Bond: Rather 
narrow minded and 
not willing to ex- 
cept different view 
points, 


Stan Terry: It's 
their opinion, I 
really don't care 
what they think about 
Kunstler's appearance 


PANTHERS PIN 
RENEGADES 


Stock in the Wes McWil- 
liams coached Hartnell Wrest- 
ling team, took a decided 
swing upwards last Friday 
afternoon, when the Panther 
Grapplers defeated a tough 
Ohlone Renegade squad 23-18. 

The Panthers won the meet 
by virtue of a first round, 
final match pin of Renegade 
Robert Whitehead by Hart- 
nell’s unlimited division won- 
der boy, Ron Tate. 

The victory ups the Pan- 
thers Coast Conference te- 
cord to 3-0-1, and leaves them 
one-half match behind the 
Gavilan Rams, who lead the 
circuit with a 4-1-0 mark. 

The McWilliams matmen 
jumped to a 13-2 lead via a 
Louis Reyes draw in the 118 
pound class, Jeff Lowe’s 7-0 
win in the 126 pound divi- 
sion, Robert Siason’s forfeit 
victory at 134 pounds, and 
Larry Larrecou’s 6-4 decision 
in the 142 pound weight 
class. 

But the Renegades were 
not to be defeated that easily, 
and rebounded with consecu- 
tive pins in the 150 and 158 
pound divisions, and back to 
back decisions at 167 and 
177 pounds to move in front 
18-13. 

Luther Norred then count- 
ered with his forfeit victory 
at 190 pounds to knot the 
Score at 18-18, thus setting 
the stage for Tate’s pin, and 
the subsequent Panther win. 

Coach McWilliams, lauded 
the match as being a fine 
one and the Panthers toughest 
up to this point. And al- 
though acknowledging the 
win as a team victory, he 
had special praise for Lowe, 
Larrecou, and Tate. 


HARTS MUST 


Saturday will be the time 
to do or die for Hartnell’s 
basketball team as the Oh- 
lone Renegades will invade 
the Panther gym at 8 p.m. 
to engage in a crucial Coast 
Conference contest. 

Both Hartnell and Ohlone 
will put their toe on the 
line because both teams sport 
5-2 league marks and at press 
time each shared the CC lead. 

Hartnell will be out for 
revenge due to their last en- 
counter with the Renegades. 
In a game earlier in the year, 
Ohlone defeated the Panth- 
ers by eight points in San 
Jose. 

Ohlone’s offense is geared 
around two sharpshooters in 
Dave Haubert and Bucky Sny- 
der. Harbert, leading the CC 
in scoring and third leading 
JC scorer in the state, is 
averaging 30.7 points a game. 
Snyder is hitting at a 15 
point clip; but in his last 
couple of outings he has hit 
well over 20 points. 

‘ Hartnell depends on marks- 
men Andy Glover and Jim 
Huff to provide a scoring 
punch, however the Panthers 
also rely on the power play- 
ing of Tex’ Ryan and the 
shooting-playmaking of guards 
Dwight Garrison and Dennis 
Itani. It is interesting to note 
that in the last meeting with 
Ohlone, Glover and Huff had 
a combined total of nine 
points which is way off their 
usual scoring pace. 

The Panthers will be able 
to bank on the consistant 
scoring of all its players be- 
cause in the last couple of 
outings, the final statistics 
found at least four Panthers 
in the double digit column. 
In the last contest, all five 
hit the double mark. 

In the all important ,re- 
bound department, Panthers 
Tex Ryan and Andy Glover 
will be counted on heavily 
to clean the boards. Forward 


Jim Huff has been coming 
on to assist in the rebound 
work in the last several games. 

For all those planning to 
attend it will be advisable 
to get to the game early since 
the game will have Widespread 
interest and the gym facilities 
are limited. 


Panther Sentinel Staff 


Lester L. Hall 
David McCaine 


Mary Jo Chism 
Jane Sarmiento 
Glenn Nichols 
Len Chriss 
Rickie Comstock 


(GIRL, from pg 3) 


to St. Louis. “The tuition 
was very cheap. It costs only 
$20 per month for room, 
board and schooling.” 

Upon arrival at the school, 
Vicky, an incoming freshman 
discovered she was the only 
Oriental girl in the school 
of predominantly German and 
Polish girls: “The girls just 
looked at me. It was ‘really 
strange. . .their eyes really 
big. One girl even said, ‘What 
is she doing here?’ I guess 
that was the first time she 
ran into an Oriental,” laughed 
Vicky good-naturedly. 

Despite this ineident, Vicky 
third oldest of a tightly-knit 
family of nine, was able to 
adjust very well with the 60 
girls at the school. A typical 
day in her schedule consisted 
of waking up at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, having mass, and 
then breakfast. Classes started 
at 8:30 and lunch was pre- 
pared and eaten by the girls 
from 11:30 to 12:45. Classes 
resumed at 12:45 and ended 
at 4:00. Spiritual readings 
were held at 5:15, and dinner 
was served promptly at 6:00. 
Night prayer or rosary was 
usually recited at 7:30 and 
from 8 to 9:30 was study 
period. 

“T really liked the school, 
and I honestly felt I had a 


vocation. It felt like a habit 
to go back each year,”’ said 
Vicky frankly. 

While at the aspirature, 
Vicky managed to maintain 
a B average, which was an 
86 per cent. All her courses 
were college preparatory, with 
the exception of two — short- 
hand and typing. 

“The only thing I didn’t 
like there was I couldn’t 
watch television all the time. 
When I got there, I about 
died. We couldn’t dance the 
jerk (the popular dance at 
that time). Instead, we had 
to learn an entirely new dance 
— the jitterbug. That was the 
only thing that was medieval 
about the school. . .Imagine, 
we still had to learn the 
waltz and the polka,” ex- 
claimed the loquacious young 
lady with an ebullient per- 
sonality. 

Were the girls allowed to 
date boys? “Yes,” replied 
Vicky. “We could date as 
much as we wanted during 
holidays and vacations, but 
not at school. In fact, the 
nuns encouraged you to date. 
But after my freshman year, 
I figured why date if I was 
ever going to be a nun. . .I 
think it was a wrong attitude 
to take.” 

When reminiscing about 
the past, Vicky laughs and 
muses, “‘I used to sneak down 
and get cokes with a girl- 
friend during the closed hours. 
It was just for the fun of it, 
not to defy obedience or to 
defy sisters — just to see if 
we would get away with it — 
100 per cent; we never got 
caught. Then, we’d tell the 
freshmen when we were sen- 


iors, don’t you do that!” 
_ During the last two years 
at the school, Vicky and some 
classmates became involved 
with a tutoring program. 
They went to a poor parish 
and tutored black children 
in English and math on Sat- 


in English and math on Sat- 
urdays for three hours. “We 
had to get special permission 
from our parents to tutor 
these black children,” ex plain- 
ed Vicky. “A few of the 
students couldn’t go because 
their parents were prejudiced 
against these people.” 

This was quite surprising 
to Vicky as she grew up in 
Salinas, where there was a 
“melting pot” of races, 

“When you go to school,” 
ejaculated Vicky seriously, 
“you can’t go in naively.. You 
get so close to a person that 
you know and see all their 
faults, and it’s Teally hor- 
tible. You have to live with 
it and you have to accept 


ite”. 

“You have to do some 
adjusting and a lot of growing 
up. You’re with them (the 
girls) from night until morn- 
ing every day, and that can 
really get on your nerves. 
By Thanksgiving, you’re ready 
for a vacation!” 

It was in her senior year 
that Vicky discovered that 
she had second thoughts about 
being a sister. “1 had a ten- 
dency to want to go out 
more and to meet more peo- 
ple. I thought I might some- 
day get married and have 
Kids % 

“My views were changing, 
and it really bothered me. 
But I made excuses to my- 
self. I kept saying, I’m having 
one of my slip periods; it 
will all go away in a few 
days. But it didn’t. Eventual- 
ly, I just décided I didn’t 
have a vocation.” 

So Vicky consulted the 
principal, her close friend for 
four years. “She was hurt,” 
contended Vicky. “I don’t 
know why, but I guess it 
was the idea she was not 
going to have another sister. 
Then she said somethings that 
hurt me. . .she was irrational 
at the time and she was 
really saying, ‘I really don’t 
care what you do!’ ” 

Afterward, the principal 
talked to Vicky privately, and 
Vicky confirmed her deci- 
sion. She decided to leave 
the religious life as a nun 
for a year or two. 

“But it was my decision,” 
said Vicky, who remembers 
distinctly that only eleven 
girls and two newcomers grad- 
uated in her senior class out 
of the 20 girls in her freshman 
class. 

“But when I came out, my 
dad was kind of upset. . .I 
did think he wanted me to 
be a sister. But he’s not 
living my life!” 

“Make sure you get your 
application to Hartnell was 
the remark my mom made.” 


chuckled Vicky. “She was 
all for it!” 

Vicky’s future plans are 
dubious. “I know I don’t 
want to be a nun,” declared 
Vicky, who works at Dairy 
Queen Drive-In while attend- 
ing Hartnell. After two years 
at Hartnell, she hopes to trans- 
fer to a four-year college. 

The reasons why Vicky 
decided to leave her religious 
life as a nun are as extra- 
ordinary and complex as wo- 
men themselves. But some- 
day, Vicky, like most women, 
expects to get married and 
eventually have children of 
her own. 

By Marilyn Lowe 


Get Smarter! 
Scholarships 
In Desert Surf 


Surf’s Up! The Collegiate 
Inland Surfing Classic for 
team and individual entries 
will be hosted by Big Surf, 
Inc., 1500 N. Hayden Road, 
Tempe, Arizona, on March 


20 and 21. $1000.00 in 
scholarship prizes will be 
awarded. 


Surfers from ‘Hartnell are 
welcome to enter. You may 
do so.as an individual or ona 
team basis. Individual schol- 
arship prizes are: lst Place, 
$400.00; 2nd Place, $200.00; 
3rd Place, $175.00; 4th Place, 
$125.00; 5th Place, $100.00. 
Trophies only will also be 
awarded to the top three five- 
man teams, although individ- 
ual team members are eligible 
to earn scholarship money. 

On Saturday, March 20, 
Big Surf will also throw a 
free party for all contestants 
and friends. You’ll hear live 
tock sounds and drink free 
beer (if you are 21 years or 
over). 

To register, send $1.00 
along with your name, age, 
address, zip and school af- 
filiation to: Chuck Newsome, 
Competition Director, Big 
Surf, Inc., 1500 N. Hayden 
Road, Tempe, Arizona 8528 1, 
Only 150 applications will 
be accepted for this tourna- 
ment, so you are urged to 
write in soon. 

Entrants accepted will be 
mailed complete details on 
the contest and related in- 
formation on March 8, 1971. 
It is recommended that you 
bring a wetsuit, since water 
temperatures may be cool. 

Big Surf, the world’s first 
authentic inland surfing fa- 
cility is located ten miles 
due east of Phoenix, Arizona. 
The complex features a 2% 
acre lagoon, 400 feet long 
and 300 feet wide, where 
surfing waves up to five feet 
in height are produced. 


